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THE CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT PRINCETON 

[When the classical conference at Princeton was announced, we requested 
Mr. W. Sherwood Fox, then of Princeton, but since removed to Western 
University, London, Canada, to prepare for our readers a report of that 
conference. This report is now at hand and we feel justified by its importance 
in giving it editorial prominence.] 

Although the purpose and nature of the classical conference held 
at Princeton University on the second of last June were clearly 
set forth in the press prior to the meetings, yet an erroneous 
impression concerning them has prevailed in many quarters. 
Even a large number of teachers of the classics, both in the United 
States and in Canada, have failed to grasp the significance of this 
remarkable gathering. Is there any reason for wonder, then, that 
the utilitarian world has been able to withhold from this conference 
the distinction due it because of its unique importance ? It seems 
really necessary that a statement should be made as to just what 
the conference was, and what it was not. 

The one theme of all the addresses was the place of classical 
studies in liberal education. Moreover, the addresses were one 
and all delivered by, and expressed the carefully formulated 
conviction of, a number of American citizens of national and even 
international distinction who by vocation are not associated with 
the teaching of the classics. One does not need the eyes of an 
Argus to see that this one circumstance alone marks the Princeton 
conference as something very different from all those that have 
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been held before. Even at the risk of seeming to become for the 
time being a mechanical cataloguer, the writer feels that he must 
give the complete personnel of the confirenciers; otherwise its 
importance might fail to be fully grasped. 

The participants in the conference were as follows: from the 
field of the universities and colleges : John Grier Hibben, president 
of Princeton University, and Nicholas Murray Butler (letter), 
president of Columbia University; from schools: Alfred Stearns, 
principal of Phillips Academy; from law: Roscoe Pound, dean of 
the Law School, Harvard University; from medicine: Lewellys F. 
Barker, president of the American Neurological Association, 1916, 
and professor of clinical medicine, Johns Hopkins University; 
Victor C. Vaughan, president of the American Medical Association, 
1914, and Dean of the Medical School, University of Michigan; 
from biology: H. H. Donaldson, president of the Association of 
American Anatomists, 1916-17, and professor of neurology, The 
Wistar Institute; from chemistry: Charles H. Herty, president 
of the American Chemical Society, 1915-16, and editor of the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, New York City; 
from geology: William Berryman Scott, member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, vice-president of the American Philosophical 
Society, and Blair professor of geology, Princeton University; 
from engineering: Lewis Buckley Stillwell, member of the National 
Research Council, past president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Consulting Engineer, New York City; from 
physics : William Francis Magie, former president of the American 
Physical Society, Henry professor of physics and dean of the 
faculty, Princeton University; from business: Alba B. Johnson, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; Fairfax 
Harrison, chairman of the Committee on National Defense of the 
American Railway Association, and president of the Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C; from economics: Henry W. Farnam, 
president of the American Economic Association, 1912, and 
professor of political economy, Yale University; from architecture: 
Thomas Hastings, Carrere & Hastings, New York City; from 
journalism, Edward P. Mitchell, editor of the Sun, New York City; 
Charles R. Miller, editor of the New York Times, New York City. 
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The conference closed with an address on "The General Value 
of Classical Studies" by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 
senator from Massachusetts. 

The list just given is, as it were, that of the dramatis personae 
appearing before the scenes. But what went on behind the scenes 
is equally, if not more, significant, and is due in large measure to the 
thought and activities of the same class of men who made the 
public deliverances. Indeed, it is to a group of prominent bankers, 
lawyers, and other business men that is to be given the credit of 
having conceived and made possible just such a conference as has 
been held. On the other hand, for the details of the meetings, such 
as the securing of the speakers, the balancing of the programs, the 
smooth progress of the sessions, in short, the practical engineering 
of the whole scheme, most of the credit is due to the enthusiasm, 
ingenuity, and industry of Dean West, of Princeton University. 
The fact that leading men of affairs, not professionally connected 
with the quadrangle and the classroom, are the moving forces 
behind this movement ought to be regarded as the most substantial 
encouragement that has been vouchsafed the teachers of the classics 
for many years. For what more convincing demonstration could 
we ask of the correctness of our observation and of the soundness 
of our contention as to what constitutes a truly liberal education ? 
At least it permits us to say that the frequent charge against us of 
defending the classics through fear of losing our bread and butter 
and because of our incurably academic habit of thought, may be, 
after all, only a begging of the question and needs reconsideration. 

In view of the fact that all the addresses delivered at the con- 
ference have been published in book form, 1 it is outside the scope of 
this paper to attempt to give their substance in detail. Rather, it 
seems advisable to keep within the limits of a few observations 
upon impressions carried away from the meetings and upon two or 
three arguments presented by certain speakers. 

Perhaps the most damning, certainly the most boring, feature 
of conventions of all kinds in which participants are left free to 
choose their own topics is the sameness of the arguments set forth. 

1 Value of the Classics. Edited by Andrew F. West. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 
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This classical conference, on the contrary, was unique in that the 
addresses, while intensely unanimous in their main contention, 
were marked by a marvelous variety of argument. Indeed, 
certain of the audience who had no knowledge of the hidden 
machinery of the meetings went away with the idea that the topics 
had been carefully chosen so as to avoid overlapping, and then 
assigned like so many themes for classroom exercises. One auditor 
expressed his opinion that this playing of individual parts had all 
been agreed upon, as it were, in caucus. The fact is, however, 
that each and every speaker chose his own theme, developed it in 
his own way, and based his support of classical studies on his own 
independent observations. 

The utilitarian who would measure all education by the profit 
and loss account of the graduate will find very little comfort in the 
statements of these men of affairs, each of whom had an unequivocal 
word or two regarding some particular calling in training men for 
which this same utilitarian claims undisputed supremacy for his 
own methods. For instance, the editor of the New York Times and 
the editor of the New York Sun told the man who aspires to the 
highest honors in journalism that the shortest road to English lies 
through the classics. By means of this same study, remarked one 
of them, one gains an idea and appreciation of morals in word- 
relationship — a statement by no means pointless in view of a 
certain glaring fault in North American journalism. To the 
aspirant to success and distinction in medicine Dr. Barker declared 
that to such an extent do the classics generate sympathy and 
breadth of mind in doctors that he is inclined to doubt if it is 
advisable for one with no aptitude for Latin and Greek to pursue 
medicine. Dean Vaughan, by no means directing his remarks to 
medical men only, said that he regards Latin and Greek as distinctly 
utilitarian in that carelessness and superficiality are incompatible 
with the good study of the classics. Dr. Herty informed the 
student of chemistry that classically trained specialists in this 
field have risen to the highest posts and honors owing to their 
superior powers of expression. To the geologists Professor Scott 
made virtually the same statement regarding their eminent men. 
Finally, with reference to a field °f study which in our universities 
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has become utilitarian rather than cultural, Professor Farnum 
observed that in his experience the doctoral theses in economics 
written by those who had not had at least compulsory Latin 
required the most reviewing and revising. We record the fore- 
going statements without further comment. 

Two of the contributors to the symposium pointed out that 
classical study is to the best in higher education what embryology 
is to the science of medicine. The worth of this comparison is more 
appreciated when one bears its sources in mind — President Butler 
and Dr. Barker, the one in a position unsurpassed for the observa- 
tion of the interrelations of what one might call the departments of 
knowledge, research, and application, the other, one of the most 
eminent medical men of our time. Our modern civilization is, 
indeed, fundamentally Greek, and, if we would fully comprehend 
its genius and possibilities, we must know the spirit of the ancient 
culture as well as it is possible to know it at this late date in the 
world's history. This high requirement cannot be met by studying 
only the translations of the literature of Greece and Rome. There 
is, as President Butler most emphatically declares, no substitute 
for a classical education gained through the study of the two 
literatures in the original languages, if one has for his ideal the 
amplest comprehension of our civilization. 

At first sight the foregoing argument looks like a novel one. 
In reality it is only the application to the classics of the practice 
of utilitarians of all generations, in school and out. The manu- 
facturer trains the candidates for the highest posts in his employ 
by making them acquainted with the whole plant from cellar to 
garret, all the processes of manufacture, the problems of distribu- 
tion, and methods of accounting. Similarly with the merchant, the 
engineer, the great contractor, and what not. There is no need 
to carry the parallel farther. Granted that the goal of liberal 
education is to make a man as efficient in relation to fife in general 
as the leaders in the practical walks of life are in their several fields, 
the validity of President Butler's conclusion becomes manifest. 

Akin to the argument just reviewed was one which was put 
forward by several speakers, each casting it in a way which best 
brought out his own experience and convictions: that the study 
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of the classics teaches the law of continuity of human nature as 
nothing else can do. Principal Stearns, for instance, maintained 
that even the short course in classics provided by the preparatory 
school indelibly impresses this law upon the mind of the youth. 
Professor Scott again compared the study of the classics with 
geology, asserting that the former enables the mind to comprehend 
the unbroken succession of the strata of civilization just as the 
latter reveals the sequence of the ages of the world in the various 
terrestrial formations. Still another speaker alluded to the same 
principle when he coupled the general statement that in language 
we have racial memory, with the particular statement that in the 
classics we have the most valuable instance of racial memory. 

The limits of this report preclude discussion of the processes of 
reasoning by which the speakers reached their conclusions. At 
all events, it is clear that if these claims are true the importance of 
the classics is very real. Whether the student in his years of 
manhood becomes a politician or only an elector, he is enabled by 
the cultivation of his sense of the continuity of human nature to 
resist certain movements and tendencies by taking his stand on 
the sure ground that according to the experience of the race they 
are destined to fail or even to bring disaster. On the other hand, 
he can with equal confidence in his position abet certain other 
movements and tendencies as adapted to the needs and capacities 
of human nature. In short, his training in the psychology of the 
race will make for economy in legislative effort and improvement 
in legislative achievement. 

In his contribution to the discussion Dean Magie presented an 
argument in favor of classical studies which aroused no little debate 
after the meetings. The classicists, of course, accepted it as a 
concession which the natural scientist ought long ago to have 
recognized and granted; but many non-classicists maintained that 
it was put forward without sufficient qualification. The point is 
twofold, part protest, part claim. In the first place Dean Magie 
very emphatically denied that the specialists in the natural and 
the applied sciences have the right to appropriate the term science 
for their departments alone. A sense of the morality of terminology 
should move all scholars to set the lay world an example in speaking 
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of linguistic science and literary science. Dean Magie's protest 
against this theft of terms is indeed timely. The second part of the 
argument is a statement of fact justifying the first part. It is to 
the effect that in the proper study of Greek and Latin the mind 
receives the same type of training that it receives in conducting 
experiments in the natural sciences. For example, in translating 
(unaided, presumably) a passage of classical literature the mind 
works from the known to the unknown, often laboriously, to be sure; 
nevertheless, when the work has been accomplished the unknown 
becomes the known. Repetition of the process ingrains a habit 
of thought and a manner of viewing the world. 

If Dean Magie's statement is true, the classicist will be tempted 
in his enthusiastic reception of it to draw many conclusions which, 
while perhaps correct, might still be difficult to defend convincingly. 
One must employ caution in applying the principle. Nevertheless 
it does not seem rash to assert that a student thoroughly trained 
in the classics is at least not devoid of a knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of the principles of observation, experiment, and proof, which 
in these latter days are frequently claimed as derived only from 
the study of the natural sciences. 



